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touched by the author, as rich in interest as | from the lowest of animated things up to the 
any of the parts and functions of the animal | beautiful structure and arrangement of organs 
economy upon which he has written. But we | with which man is enabled to live, and enjoy 
are truly glad to welcome this little volume, | the world which surrounds him. 
coming, as it does, with the double recom-| “ Life is’ constantly found combined with 
mendation of imparting much useful know- | organization. Hence an attempt has been 
ledge, and doing it in a manner and with the | made to deduce the conclusion that it is the 
view of inereasing our admiration of the wis-| result of organization. Now, as far as the 
dom, and our gratitude for the beneficence, of | fact of co-existence goes, it would equally 
the great Author of all things. , prove that organization was the result of 
As the work has not yet been published on | life; but an experiment, first carefully made 
this side the Atlantic, we propose extracting | by Reaumur, and since often repeated with 
from the copy in our possession pretty largely | uniform sucvess, will teach us which conclu- 
for the columns of “ The Friend ;” taking#the | sion to adopt. Take one of crustacea, 
liberty at the same time to accompany the |for instance a fresh-water crab. Break oif 
extracts with such remarks as we may from | one of its claws at the joint, and preserve the 
time to time deém necessary or useful. animal where you may observe the process 
In the preface, the author disclaims any | of feparation that ensues. An exudation of a 
other object for his investigations than the |}shapeless mass of matter first takes place 
discovery of truth, and observes that “ his | from the end of the stump: by degrees it be- 
work embraces only those functions by which |comes hard on the surface, and something 
animals support their individual life, and main- | like a nail appears at its extremity, At each 
tain their relations with external bodies.” In| period of moulting, this limb grows in a 
the “ Historical Introduction” to the work, | greater degree than any of the rest, becoming 
which contains a brief account of the origin|at the same time, more of a fatural shape 
and progress of the science, and short notices | and structure, until, after a given number’of 
of those most celebrated for cultivating it, we | moultings, it becomes a perfect claw : perfect 
find the following interesting remarks respect- | in organization and functions, with shell for 
ing the illustrious Haller, who has justly been | protection, nerves and muscles for motion, 
styled the “ Father of modern physiology.” | and vessels for nutrition. ‘The same process 
“It is gratifying to know that Haller was | we see going forward, in a lesser degree, in 
as estimable in private, as venerable in public | our own bodies, whenever it is necessary to 
life. In his youth he had been drawn away | repair a wound, or fill up a breach in the 
by the specious plausibilities of the French | continuity of surface ; and it is well knowa 
Focyclopédists to express some doubts of the|to surgeons what a beautiful provision is 
truth of Christianity : but his was not a mind| made for the carrying away diseased bone, 
that could rest satisfied with doubt. He set|and reproducing healthy, in the affection 
himself to a deliberate and careful investiga- | called Necrosis. Now as the cause must ex- ~ 
tion of the arguments on each side, and the | ist before the effect, and as in all these cases 
result was, as it ever will be when the ex-/ we see that the life existed previously to the 
amination is made with a candid, simple, and | new structure which is springing up before 
unprejudiced mind, a thorough conviction of} our eyes, it follows that life is the formative 
the truth of our divine religion, and of the | principle, and organization the result. 
miseries and evils, which, even in a temporal} ‘ To follow up this argument. a little fur- 
state, would attend on a general profession of|ther. Life, as we have shown, is the cause 
infidelity. ‘There can scarcely be a more|of organization. But the most accurate ob- 
splendid object of contemplation than the | servations of natural philosophers have never 













































For ‘* The Friend.” 
Popular Physiology, being a familiar expla- 
nation of the most interesting facts connected 
with the structure and functions of animals 
and narticularly of man ; adapted for gene- 
ral readers. By Percival B. Lord, M. B. 
&c. London, 1835. 


Throughout the whole creation, whatever 
part the mind may rest upon in contemplation, 
or analyze by research, there are such abun- 
dant proofs of wisdom which is infinite, and 
benevolence unbounded, that to some it may 
appear almost irreverent to speak of any in- 
dividual class of created objects as peculiarly 
illustrating those attributes of the Great Cre- 
ator. But animal organization is so perfect, 
yet so simple, and the adaptation of its func- 
tions to the purposes of life so endlessly va- 
ried, and beautifully exacts and, above all 
others, man is so “ wonderfully and fearfully 
made,” that it has long been the opinion of 
those who have siudied the subject in a right 
spirit, that it furnishes some of the most strik- 
ing and conclusive phenomena which support 
and illustrate natural theology. Hitherto 
physiology as a science has obtained the at- 
tention of but a few, and those professional 
men, who, in speaking of the discoveries they 
may have made, or communicating the know- 
ledge acquired, have so employed the technical 
language of science as to shroud the subject 
in obscurity, and render it uninviting and un- 
interesting to general readers. It is true that 
Paley, in his admirable work, has drawn up- 
on this science for most of the evidence, 
which, in his hands, irresistibly proves the 


existence and attributes of the Deity; but 
many and important discoveries have been 
made within its limits since his day; and 
those who could estimate the want, have long 
regretted that some one, competent to the 
duty, had not prepared a popular treatise 
upon this science, which would procure for it 
that share of attention from all classes which 
it merits. Such a treatise is in part supplied 


mind of this great and good man, gradually 
freeing itself from the chilling mists of scep- 
ticism, and the cloud of false philosophy, to 
attain the glorious light of a full and perfect 
faith. Such a spectacle are we presented 
with in his ‘ Letters,’ his ‘ Brief Demonstra- 
tion of the Truth of Christianity,’ his preface 
to Formey’s ‘ Examen du Pyrrhonisme,’ and 


been able to show life originating spontane- 
ously ; nor can it be the result of chemical 
or mechanical causes, for it exerts influences 
directly opposed to their laws: we all have 
received our life from living beings of whose 
bodies we once formed a part, in the shape of 
ova, germs, &c., our forefathers in like man. 
ner received it from the generation before 





in several passages scattered through his|them: coupling these facts with the well 
numerous works.” © known increase of the population of the world, 

The chapter on “ Life and Organization,” is|evinced by all accurate statistic accounts, 
highly interesting, communicating many facts |and its consequent decrease as we trace it 
connected with these subjects, in plain and | backwards, we are led directly to the doc- 
simple language; and happily illustrating |trine of a common ancestor, who must have 
their gradual development and perfection, | derived his life from the Creator.” 


by the volume with the title of which we 
have headed these remarks, and which has 
just been issued from the press in England, 
under the patronage of “The Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.” We say, 
in part supplied, for much yet remains un- 
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‘«‘ Cellular membrane is the most important, 


solid parts of animals. It presents itself, in| 


the higher classes, as a thin, white, some- | 
times semi-transparent substance, continuous | ance is found in the foot of the tiger and the 
throughout the whole body, exhibiting no|common cat, placed both in the centre, and 
where either commencement or termination ;| under each individual toe ; but its use here is 


their points against a table, and observes how 
as it is the most universally met with, of the | useful an elastic cushion under the palm would 
be in enabling him to support a weight placed 
on the back of the hand. 
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A similar contriv- 


it is composed of filaments and lamin meet- | to break the fall in the immense bounds they 
ing together in all directions, so as to enclose | make, when attempting to seize their prey.’ 


cells of a great variety of shapes, which com- 
municate freely with each other, so that air 


or liquids will readily pass from one to the | 


other.—In drspsy, the infiltration of fluid, 
when onc@ it has begun, soon spreads gene- 


rally through this structure, which usually is | 
found plac ed immediate ly beneath the skin. | 
It is in such cases, that ‘the surface pits on | 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS. 
BY PATRICK KEITH, F. L. 8. &c. 


| Abridged from the London and Edinburgh Philosophi- 


cal Magazine and Journal of Science. 
(Concluded from p. 34.) 


Division Il. Tue Moxitvusca.—The next 


pressure ; the finger squeezing the water out | division of animals in the descending scale, 


of the cells immediately under it, and as it 


is that of the Mollusca. 


They are distribut- 


only returns slowly, the impression remains|ed into three classes,—the Cephalopoda, in 


evident for some time. 


This communication | which the feet, or organs of locomotion, are 
also shows why dropsical people usually find | inserted in the head ; 


the Gasteropoda, in 


their feet and ankles most swollen towards | which the foot, or organ of locomotion, is the 
night, the water having gravitated during the| abdomen ; and the Acephala, in which no 


day in consequence of their erect position ; | distinct head is visible. 


In each class there 


and why on the contrary, when they attempt|is an order that is enclosed in a shell, or 
to lie down at night, they are so often seized | testaceous covering; and an order that is 
with difficulty of breathing, and obliged to! naked. 


start up suddenly, or have themselves sup- | 


ported 1 in the bed with pillow s, as the water | Sepia, or cuttle-fish. 


Class 1. In the first class, we find the 


They are of the order 


is then pouring back on their chest, and im-| of naked mollusca, and in their general aspect 


ing the action of the lungs and heart. 


}are but a shapeless mass. 


The head, how- 


“ It is interesting to consider how the de-| ever, is dictinctly visible, furnished with eyes 
velopment of this membrane (which i is to be | and organs of he aring, as well as with pre- 
met with in all parts of the body) is affected | sumed organs of smell, from the fact of their 


by variety of situation, inasmuch as it bears aversion to strong- -scented plants. = 


Around 


directly on the great question, how far the) the head there are fixed a number of arms, 
varieties of the human kind may be attributed | which are the organs of locomotion, and of 


to climate and locality? Now a property of | | prehension. 


In Sepia officinalis they are ten 


this membrane | is, that it is eminently hygro-|in number, two of them being longer than 
metrical, that is, it readily absorbs and is|the rest. The arms are furnished with 


swelled up by moisture. 


From this it ne- | suckers, in the shape of excavated tubercles, 


cessarily results, that the inhabitants of low | | by which the individual can fasten itself firm- 
moist countries will be of a fuller, softer ap- | | ly to external substances, and thus stand, as 


pearance than those whose atmosphere is|it were, upon its head. 


dry, hot, and parching. 


The Sepie have the 


Compare an Eng-| peculiar property of ejecting at pleasure from 


lishman with an Arab of the Desert, or a\the abdomen an inky-coloured fluid, that 
Dutchman with one of the Neapolitan lazza-| darkens the water in their vicinity, and ren- 
roni. Observe how in the former the whole |ders them for a time invisible to their pur- 
outline may be described by circles or curves! suers. They are not uncommon on the coast 
gradually fading into one another ; ; how the| of England. 


interstices betwe en the muscles are filled in, | 


and the whole figure is round and plump, | slug, 


Class 2. In the second class we have the 
that infests our gardens and corn-fields 


while in the latter every thing is hard, dry, | during the spring and summer, devouring the 


and- angular; the muscles start forth abruptly, | sf 
and on “the least exertion display themselves | 
as if cleared off by the knife of the anatomist ; 
the cellular membrane being here so withered | 
and dried up as to afford but an extremely 
slender covering.” 


The elasticity of this membrane is taken} gathers his food; and with a pair of horns, 


advantage of in the construction of the ele- 
phant’s foot. “The elephant walks on the 
point of its toes, and to prevent them from 
bending under its enormous weight a cushion 
of this cellular membrane, fine, close, and 
elastic, containing in its interstices a solid, 


granular fat, occupies all the hollow part of 


the foot, and forms in a great measure the 
support on which it rests. Any person will 


readily comprehend this mechanism, who just 
half bends his fingers, and places them with 


| 


} 





radicle, or the cotyledon, or the tender blade 
of the young plant, and blasting the golden 

| hopes of the too sanguine cultivator. The 
|largest of the tribe, when extended, may be 
| about the size of a finger. The head is fur- 
nished with a mouth, by which the individual 


or feelers, terminating each in a black point, 
which is regarded as an organ of vision. It 
slides along upon its abdominal surface, by a 
sort of vermicular movement, leaving a slime 


|behind it; and it has the capacity of con- 


tracting its extended body into a very small 
compass, if affected by fear or hastily inter- 
rupted in its peregrinations. 

Class 3. In the third class we have the 


* Carus, Compur. Anat., i. 74, by Gore. 











oyster in its shell, the delight of the gour- 
mand, or connoisseur in sauces, and so well 
known to every lover of good things, as 
scarcely to stand in need of any description. 
it belongs to the order of acephalous bivalves, 


having its abode in the ocean, but choosing 


as its favourite habitat the mouths of rivers 


or of estuaries. It sheds its spawn in the 
month of May, on rocks and stones or other 
substances at the bottom of the water, to which 
the young brood clings, till detached by the 
industry of the dredger, to be transported to 
beds calculated to forward their growth, and 
give additional delicacy to their flay our. 
The oyster seems to be destitute of all or- 
gans of locomotion, and yet is capable o 
changing its place. By opening its shell to 
a certain width it takes in a portion of water, 
which it has the power of squirting out again 
with considerable force, and in any direction, 
and of thus propelling itself to any point in 
a direction contrary to that of the force ex- 
erted. 

Division UI. Tue Artricvutata.—The 
third division of animals in the descending 
scale is the Articulata, which have the body 
externally divided into a succession of rings, 
or articulations. They are distributed into 
the three following classes: The Vermes, or 
worms, in which the body is without any ex- 
ternal organs of locomotion; the Crustacea, 
in which the body is covered with a shell ; 
and. the Insecta, or insects, in which the body 
is divided by deep indentations into four prin- 
cipal parts,—the head, the corselet, the chest, 
the abdomen. 

Class 1. ‘The first class is exemplified in 
Lumbricus terrestris, the earth-worm. At its 
mature size it may be about a span in length, 
with the circumference of a goose-quill. The 
head is indistinct, but the mouth is not so. 
The body is soft and gelatinous, and articu- 
lated on the external surface, with a sense of 
touch chiefly about the two extremities ; but 
without any external and distinct organ, whe- 
ther of hearing or of sight, and without feet, 
but covered with projecting bristles, or tufts 
of hair, which in some measure supply their 
place. 

Class 2. The second class is exemplified 
in the crab and lobster, shell-fish that are well 
known. They inhabit rocky shores, or shal- 
lows of the ocean, and feed upon sea-weed 
and all manner of garbage. The head is fur- 
nished with feelers and with movable eyes. 
The legs are eight or ten in number, with five 
articulations, the first pair ending in claws 
or nippers, and, like the body, covered with 
shell. If they lose a limb by accident, they 
have the power of reproducing it. Lobstérs 
have a long and articulate tail, covered with 
a horny coat, composed of several portions 
that move one upon another. They shed 
their shells annually, and screen themselves 
for a few days under the shelter of stones and 
rocks till the new shell is sufficiently indurat- 
ed to defend them from the ordinary accidents 
to which the element they inhabit exposes 
them. At last they are caught by the art 
of the fisherman, and forwarded to the tables 
of the lovers of luxuries, where they are much 
esteemed for the delicate morsel, or for the 
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rich and piquant sauce, which their edible | body covered with a shell-like or stony crust, |bular form, of a soft and pulpy consistence, 


portion affords. The natural colour of the |or surrounding an insensible stalk,—stirps ra-| and of a shining pale blue colour, dashed with 


lobster is black; but when boiled it changes |dicata, attached,—the mouth furnished with la tinge of violet. You may see them ap- 
to red,—a circumstance that the author of 


tentacula. 4thly, Polypi: the body a bag of| proaching- the coast with a flood tide, floating 

Hudibras has turned to good account in the | jelly, pedicled or without a pedicle, but un- lor drifting on the surface of the wave, some- 
getting up of one of his ludicrous similes: _|attached, stirps libera, corpus liberum,—the |times singly, and sometimes in multitudes, 
mouth furnished with tentacula. 5Sthly, Jn-| under the semblance of a large lump of jelly, 
usoria: the body a gelatinous globule, with|—in Medusa aurita not less than three or 
no external organ or apparent orifice.* Pro-|four inches in diameter,—with their tenta- 
fessor Grantt has shown that the orders|cula spreading around them. They emit a 
arising out of this division may be increased | phosphorescent light in the night, and when 
with advantage to the science ; but those we | voyaging in large shoals illuminate the sur- 
have adopted are sufficient for general pur-| face of the deep. ‘They sting the hand that 
poses. | touches them, and cause a tingling pain. 

1st. The first order is exemplified in the} 3dly. The third order includes corals, 
genus Asterias, or sea-star, with its five radi-|corallines, and sponges, in which a sensitive 
ating lobes: or in the genus Echinus, or sea-| body surrounds an insensible stalk, or is en- 
urchin, with its thousand spines. These | closed in an inseasible covering,—stony, crus- 
genera are common on the shores of Eng-|taceous, or horny; not constructed by the 
land ; and when the enclosed animal dies, the animal itself, but congenital with it; not 
empty covering is often to be met with lying | phosphatic, but calcareous,—stirps rddicata, 
on the sea-beach, as it may have been acci-|—attached. ‘The former varieties occur in 
dentally thrown up and left by the flux and | the Gorgonia, the latter in the Tubipore and 
reflux of the tide. | Cellepore. 

2dly. ‘The second order is exemplified in| 4thly. The fourth order is that of the 
the genus Actinia,—animal flower, or sea| Polyp, the body being a mere bag of jelly 
anemone. It is found in great abundance on | attached to a stirps libera, as in the case of 
the coasts of the West India islands. It is|the sea-feather; or wholly unattached,—cor- 
club-shaped, rig-shaped, or cylindrical, and| pus liberum,—with arms radiating from the 
fixed by the smaller or lower end to rocks, or| mouth. Some of them you may turn inside 
to stones lying in the sand. To this mode of | out, like the finger of a glove, and the ani- 
attachment the Actinia sociata is an excep-| mal shall still live. You may cut them into 
tion, the foot being fixed, not immediately |as many pieces as you please, and each piece 
to the rock, but to a firm and fléshy tube,| will become an entire animal. Hydra viri- 
that creeps along horizontally, and sticks fast | dis is a good example. 
to the surface, resembling in some degree the} 5thly. Finally, the fifth order is that of 
souche souterrain of the common brakesg At | the Jnfusoria, which consist merely of a small 
the upper extremity there is a single opening,|and pulpy globule, capable of a brisk and 
which is the mouth, leading directly to the |spontaneous motion, but furnished with no 
stomach, which is a blind sac. ‘The tenta-| external organ whatever. Ifa drop of water 
cula, when expanded, are said to exhibit an| taken from a ditch or pond in which vegeta- 
appearance similar to that of the petals of} ble substances are becoming putrid, or if a 
the anemone, whence the name. They are | drop of rain water that has stood exposed to 
tinged with a variety of bright and brilliant|the weather for a few days, is put upon the 
colours, and are the instruments which the|stage of a good microscope, and the eye ap- 
animal employs in the seizing of its prey.| plied to it, you may see hundreds of them 
The Actinie are very voracious. ‘They will| frolicking in that single drop, like fishes in 
swallow a muscle or an oyster entire; and | the ocean. 
after having extracted the internal nutriment| Thus life assumes a great variety of differ- 
by the digestive power of the stomach, they |ent aspects, according to the tribe or family 
will again eject the shell by the same aper- | in which we contemplate its phenomena ; and 
ture at which it entered. They are also| thus a scale of degrees, from man downwards, 
remarkable for their capability of being mul- | is evident even from the contemplation of the 
tiplied by division to any extent. Cut up alexternal structure. In man you have the 
single individual into a thousand pieces, and | several parts of the body the most distinctly 
each piece will become a complete Actinia, | marked,—the head, the neck, the trunk, the 
furnished with all the peculiarities of its} limbs; and the organs of sense the most fully 
species. | developed,—the eye, the ear, the nose, the 

But an example more within the reach of| palate, the touch; with the peculiar conforma- 
the zoological student is that of the Medusa, | tion of the foot and of the hand,—the former 
common on the shores of the British isles ;| serving as a basis to support the body in the 
but better known, perhaps, by the vulgar ap-| erect posture, and the latter as an instrument 
pellation of sea-blubber. They are of a glo-| adapted to the thousand different purposes for 
which man may have occasion to employ it,— 

* (This statement agrees with the views respecting whether = the fine arts, oe draw- 
the Infusoria which, watil lately, were entertained by ing, painting, sculpture ; = the domestic 
naturalists; but the recent discoveries of Ehrenberg | arts, aS 1n the fabrication of clothing, or the 
(and it might be added, the neglected observations of | construction of machinery ; or as in the ope- 
Gleichen) have shown that they possess a mouth,| rations of agriculture ; or of war, whether 
many stomachs, and other elements of a complex or- military or naval; or as in the manipulations 
ganization.—Epit.] : 

¢ Lectures at the London University, Nov. 1833. of chemistry, or of anatomy > OF finally, as 

t Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Animal Flower.” in almost every art or exercise that man has 


“ The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap; 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
Hudibras, part ii. cant. 2. 


Class 3. The third class is exemplified in 
the silk-worm, Phalena Mori. If in its na- 
tive country of China or of India, it lays its 
eggs in summer on the boughs of the mul- 
berry-tree. They are small yellow globules, 
about the size of a millet-seed, and a single 
female will lay several hundreds of them ; but 
where such trees are not to be found, as in 
the case of the transporting of the species 
into other climates, the female will lay her 
eggs on whatever substance she may happen 
to have access to. ‘To this substance they 
remain agglutinated during the winter that 
succeeds, and begin to be quickened by the 
return of spring, till in the month of May 
they are evolved into life; that is, as kept in the 
cabinets of the curious of this country. The 
protruded insect is now a caterpiilar of a 
very diminutive size, consisting of a head, a 
mouth, and a body composed of seven rings, 
and furnished with the same number of feet 
on each side. If well fed with mulberry 
leaves it will grow very rapidly, and in the 
course of five or six weeks will have attained 
to its full size ; that is, toa length of nearly two 
inches, with a diameter equal to that of a 
goose-quill. It now sickens and refuses food, 
and sheds its skin; revives, and feeds, and 
sickens, and sheds its skin again, and again ; 
and on its third or fourth revival selects, after 
a day or two of indecision, a suitable spot for 
future operation, and begins to weave its co- 
coon, which it completes in about a week. 
Imprisoned in its cocoon, it puts off the cater- 
pillar form entirely, and is metamorphosed 
into a chrysalis or pupa, in which state and 
prison, after a sojourn of about another week, 
it eats or forces its passage out, and is ulti- 
mately transformed into an imago, or moth, 
not adorned with brilliant colours, but exhi- 
biting in its form and structure much of 
beauty and of elegance, and of an indescribable 
something that seems to indicate its Oriental 
origin. In this state it lives three or four 
days, occupied in the process of propagating 
the species, and of laying its eggs; and this 
done, it dies. 

Division 1V. Tur Raprata.—The fourth 
and last division in the descending animal 
scale is that of the Radiata, including the 
zoophytes of the earlier botanists,—whose 
leading character is that they have their 
parts arranged in a radiant or divergent 
direction around a common centre. The 
division forms a class, consisting of the five 
following orders :—Ist, Echinodermata: the 
body inclosed in a crustaccous covering, beset 
with spines. 2dly, Meduse, or sea-nettles: 
the body soft and gelatinous, stinging the 
hand that touches them, and furnished with 
tentacula. 3dly, Corals and corallines: the 
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occasion to perform. Apes, though furnished | of the Bridewell of Glasgow, 
with four hands, have no hand equal to that | was in operation five years before the erection 
of the prison in Philadelphia.” 


of man. If they had the hand, they have not 
the skill to direct it; and if they had the skill 





to direct it, they have not the hand. With | of solitary confinement, may be inferred from 
quadrupeds the case is still worse. From the | our next extracts :— 


size and structure of their fabric, many of | 


them have greater strength or greater swift-|to as unequal in its effects, operating with 
ness than man; but they have no hand. A | greater severity upon active than upon slug- 
hoof is but a very inadequate substitute for| gish minds; but inequality applies to every 
species of punishment, affecting men more or 
less according to the endless varieties of cha- 
racter, disposition, and even of physical con- 
formation. The experience of both England 
and America has, however, shown that the 
penalties of solitude are of a more just and 
general nature than is usually ascribed to 
them, and that they are peculiarly irksome 
not to the sensitive and cultivated mind so 
much as to the hardened and depraved. The 
terrors of solitude operate most powerfully on 
that class in the treatment of whom severity 
is most desirable. The warden of the Eastern 
Penitentiary has remarked that in every in- 
stance in which a prisoner has been brought 
to see the errors of his past life, his cell has 
in a great measure appeared to lose its hor- 
rors. Many vague and confused notions are 
entertained on this subject. In America the 
opponents of this system have produced very 
erroneous impressions by the publication of 
certain experiments made a few years since 
of solitude without labour ; statements which 
have also been widely circulated in England, 
to the great prejudice of solitary imprison- 
ment of every description. Having carefully 
insp@cted the prisons in question, I fcel bound 
to state my conviction that the fatal effects 
which have been described were not the re- 
sult of solitude, but of the contracted dimen- 
sions and unhealthy condition of the cells in 
which the experiments were conducted. A 
trial of solitary confinement, day and night, 


it ; and even with all the advantages of mind, | 
man would be nothing without the master in- 
strument of the hand. Birds, fishes, and rep- 
tiles are, by their otganization, removed still 
further from man than even quadrupeds; while 
the other divisions of the animal kingdom,— 
the Mollusca, the Articulata, and the Ra- 
diata,—are removed even further still. For 
to whichsoever of them we direct our regard, 
we find in their external structure nothing that 
approaches to the type of man, nothing that 
is fit to be compared to the fabric of the hu- 
man body, and nothing that equals the capa- 
bilities of its several organs, whether for the 
purposes of sense, of prehension, or of pro- 
oo but rather, an increasing dissimi- 
itude of structure, in proportion as you ap- 
proximate the bottom of the scale, till at 
last you reach the minute and microscopic, 
but brisk and agile animalcule, that wheels 
and frolics in its drop of fluid, and yet exhi- 
bits no visible indication of being furnished 
with any external organ or instrument of 
locomotion whatsoever. Thus man stands, 
without a rival, at the head of the animal 
creation,—the image of his Maker, “ the 
noblest work of God !” 
Charing, Kent, Oct. 1, 1834. 


William Crawford on the Penitentiaries of the 
United States. 


(Continued from page 22.) 




































“Upon a careful review of every part of 
the Eastern Penitentiary ; after seeing the 
whole and examining a considerable number 
of the individuals confined in it, I have no 
hesitation in declaring my conviction that its 
discipline is a safe and efficacious mode of 
prison management ; that it has no unfavour- 
able effect upon the mind or health; and that, 
with the addition of moral and religious in- 
struction in which this penitentiary is emi- 
nently deficient, solitary imprisonment, thus 
enforced, may be rendered powerfully instru- 
mental not only in deterring, but also in re- 
claiming the offender. To the merits of this 
penitentiary I have much pleasure in bearing 
favourable testimony. In doing so, however, 
it is but right to observe, that there is no 
peculiar novelty in the general features of 
the plan, nor any just ground for that claim 
to originality which some of its advocates 
have been induced to urge. The main princi- 
ples of the system were in force in England 
at the Gloucester penitentiary forty years 

; and whatever improvements may have 
been effected in Philadelphia on the plan there 
ursued, have already been known and prac- 
tised in this kingdom. The Eastern Peni- 
tentiary is, in fact, with some trifling differ- 
ence in its arrangements, but a counterpart 


year 1822, for ten months, upon eighty of the 


confined in a cell only seven feet long, three 
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admission of warm air from underneath. The 
cells are eight feet nine inches long, four feet 
six inches wide, and nine feet eight inches 
high. Their gloom is indescribable. The 
diet during confinement was bread: and water 
only. Thus immured, and without any occu- 
pation, it will excite no surprise to learn, that 
a man who had been sentenced to pass seventy 
days in one of these miserable pits, hung him- 
self after four days’ imprisonment. Another, 
condemned to sixty days, also committed sui- 
cide on the twenty-fourth day. It became 
necessary to remove four others, who were 
unable to endure this cruelty, from the cell 
to the hospital repeatedly before the expira- 
tion of their sentence. It is said that similar 
experiments have been made in Virginia, and 
that various diseases terminating m death 
were the result. The cells in which the pri- 
soners were confined have been since disused; 
they are, in fact, dungeons, being on the base- 
ment story, and so dark as to require a lamp 
in visiting them. In damp weather the wa- 
ter stands in drops on the walls. The cells 
were not warmed at any season of the year. 
A prisoner’s feet were actually frozen during 
the confinement. No fair trial of the effects 
of solitude could have taken place, as has 
been alleged, in the penitentiary of New Jer- 
sey, the cells being so arranged that the 
convicts can converse with periect freedom. 
From experiments of this character, no just 
conclusions can therefore be derived unfriend- 
ly to solitary imprisonment of any kind, espe- 
cially when accompanied by employment, in 
large and well ventilated cells, the arrange- 
ments of which have reference to the preser- 
vation of the health, regular employment, 
and the improvement of the mind of the 
offender.” 

The Report then speaks of the rise of the 
penitentiary system in the state of New York, 
and describes the plan, discipline, and inter- 
nal arrangements of the penitentiary at Au- 
burn in that state. His ideas of the relative 
value of the New York and the Pennsylvania 
systems, will pretty clearly appear from the 
following extract :— 

“Those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory and present state of prison discipline in 
Europe, will at once perceive, that the plan 
adopted for the government of the Auburn 
penitentiary is that which has been, with a 
few periods of intermission, for many years 
pursued at the Maison de Force at Ghent. 
The descriptions given of that celebrated 
establishment in the works of Howard and 
Buxton, strictly apply to the Auburn peniten- 
tiary. The prison has throughout a very im- 
posing appearance. Whatever opinion may 
be formed of its ultimate influence upon the 
character of the convict, nothing can be more 
complete than the vigour and promptitude 
with which its several regulations are carried 
into execution. Silence is unquestionably a 
moral agent of great value in the government 
of prisons. It operates as a restraint, and is 
extremely favourable to habits of obedience, 
thoughtfulness, and industry. Yet the effects 
of the Auburn penitentiary, notwithstanding 
the order and regularity with which its dis- 
cipline is enforced, have, I am persuaded, 


a prison which 
The opinions of the author on the subject 


“ Solitary imprisonment has been objected 


without labour, was made at Auburn in the 
most hardened convicts. They were each 


feet and a half wide, and seven feet high. 
They were on no account permitted to leave 
the cell during that long period on any oc- 
casion, not even for the purposes of nature. 
They had no means of obtaining any change 
of air, nor opportunities of taking exercise. 
The most disastrous consequences were na- 
tusally the result. Several persons became 
insane ; health was impaired and life endan- 
gered. The discipline of the prison at that 
period was one of unmixed severity. There 
was no moral nor religious instruction of any 
kind communicated within its walls, nor any 
consolation administered by which the con- 
vict was enabled to bear up against the cruelty 
of this treatment. Nor was a trial of the 
same description, which took place in the 
state of Maine, conducted under more advan- 
tageous circumstances. The night rooms or 
cells at this prison are literally pits, entered 
from the top by a ladder, through an aperture 
about two feet square. The opening is se- 
cured by an iron grate, used as a trap-door ; 
the only other orifice is one at the bottom, 
about an ich and a half in diameter, for the 
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of the ability which God giveth.” ‘This mi-|he stretched forth his hand to support the 
nistry stands so wholly independent of human | ark ; but what was the consequence! There 
invention, that the natural faculties of man/|seems considerable instruction in the conduct 


can take no active part therein, without sully- 
ing its purity; for it is the gift of God, by 
and through which he communicates counsel 


to his children. Not that the omniscient and | 


omnipresent Being requires a medium to 
commune with his people, but in condescen- 
sion to their weakness, and ultimately to 
bring into a closer communion with himself, 
who is the author and efficient cause of all 
good. Now those whom the Most High, in 


the course of that wisdom which we cannot | 
comprehend, appoints to stand as priests be-| 


fore him,-are not only anointed with spiritual 
eil before they enter the sacred office, but 
are previously baptised into the various dis- 
pensations, of which Aaron’s priesthood was 
a type. ‘That there is an analogy between 
.the Mosaical and gospel dispensations, is 
abundantly evident to the enlightened mind ; 
and in no instance is the similitude more 


striking, than in that of the priesthood. The | 


history of such prophets as were chosen the 


messengers of divine counsel to the children | 
of Israel, is replete with instruction to those | 


who, in the present day, are invested with 


the same awful commission; for we find that | 
they “ were all baptised unto Moses in the | 


cloud, and in the sea,’—having to pass 


through deep tribulation for the sake of those | 


before whom they ministered; their faith 
was often singularly tried, as in the instance 
of their passing through Jordan, bearing the 


\of the prophet Samuel, when he was sent to 
anoint the son of Jesse. Though he was an 
experienced servant,—an eminently favoured 
messenger,—yet we find he was deceived by 
the comeliness of the appearance, when he 
,said, “ Surely the Lord’s anointed is before 
me.” The appearance of good led him to 
neglect “the sure word of prophecy,” which 
ever did, and ever will direct the true minis- 
ter. Thus, my friend, this diversity and falli- 
bility in spiritual concerns does not proceed 
from any defect in the principle of light,—for 
|those who abide in it, have only “one Lord, 
|one faith, and one baptism,” by which they are 
_renewedly baptised into one body,—even the 
|mystical body of Christ Jesus. Hence it is 
levident, that all who are truly initiated into 
|this heavenly body, are united in faith and 
| practice, resembling the church in her primi- 
|tive beauty, which the apostle describes as 
** An holy nation, a royal priesthood, a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


(Continued from p. 38.) 


At the time of King Charles’s death the 
\suflerings of Friends in Great Britain seems 
to have reached their highest point of severity. 
in England and Wales alone, no less than 





ark of the covenant upon their shoulders, fourteen hundred and sirty of the people 
when they had no sign of the miracle which | called Quakers were at this time languishing 
was about to be wrought, until the soles of|in crowded and unhealthy jails, and some in 
their feet touched the brim of the waters ; | filthy holes and dungeons, where not a few 
and when the stream was divided, they were | of their brethren had laid down their lives 
commanded to stand firm in the bottom, bear-|for the testimony of a good conscience, and 
ing the ark of the covenant, until all the peo- | nobly won the crown of martyrdom for the 
ple were passed over. _ {name of Jesus. Many families whose con- 
To be rightly fitted for so high a vocation, | dition in life was once easy and affluent, had 
appears to be an inconceivably awful work, | been brought to poverty and want through 
and therefore we need not wonder if some|the rapacity of priests and informers, who 
are deceived in the nature of their calling ;| seized and sold their effects, and when these 
for when the mind becomes humbled under | were gone threw the parents into prison, and 
the power of a heavenly visitation, and so far | left the helpless children to be provided for 
enamoured with the beauty of holiness as to | by those more merciful than they. 
prefer, above all things, the sweetness of the | _ The cry of the oppressed and innocent suf- 
invigorating principle, which has, in measure, | ferers was loud and affecting, and it entered 
brought them from darkness to light, they | the ears of Him who is the refuge of the op- 
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may, like Samuel, answer to the call and run, 
before the voice is perfectly distinguished. 
Clearly to understand the simple requirings 
of duty, is not attainable while there remains 
any tincture of that natural corrupt will, which 
cannot comprehend the things of God, “ be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Hence 
we need not wonder that the preaching of 
many amongst us is not attended with a bap- 
tising influence. They feel good moving on 
their own minds, thejr spirits in measure 
subjected, and brought into a capacity of per- 
forming worship on their own account, but 
instead of sitting quietly under the purifying 
influence of redeeming love, they hastily com- 
municate that bread to others, which was in- 
tended for their own sustenance. The in- 
tention in this case may be good. I-have no 
doubt of the sincerity of Uzza’s intention when 


pressed and the poor, and the helper of the 
needy in the time of his distress. From this 
period the violence of persecution was miti- 
gated, the cruelty of priests and magistrates 
restrained, and in a little time the abominable 
trade of the informers was wholly broken up. 

The accession of James the Second to the 
throne, and his known attachment to.popery, 
filled the minds of many protestants with un- 
easiness, not knowing how they might fare 
under his government. But whatever fears 
others might entertain, George Whitehead, 
from his knowledge of the king’s disposition 
and other circumstances, seems to have anti- 
cipated relief for his brethren. He was early 
in waiting upon him, in company with his 
friends Gilbert Latey and Alexander Parker, 
and presented him with the following address 
in behalf of the Society, viz:— 


“TO KING JAMES THE SECOND, 
The humble application of the people called Quakers. 


* Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God, 
by whom kings reign, to take hence the late 
King Charles the Second, and to preserve 
thee peaceably to succeed, we thy subjects 
heartily desire, that the Giver of all good 
and perfect gifis may please to endue thee 
with wisdom and mercy, in the use of thy 
great power, to his glory, the king’s honour, 
and the kingdom’s good. And it being our 
sincere resolution, according to our peaceable 
principles and conversation, by the assistance 
of Almighty God, to live peaceably and ho- 
nestly, as becomes true and faithful subjects 
under the king’s government, and a conscien- 
tious people, that truly fear and serve God, 
we do humbly hope, that the king’s tender- 
ness will appear, and extend with his power, 
to express the same; recommending to his 
princely clemency the case of our present 
suffering Friends, hereunto annexed.” 


The manly and simple, yet touching, man- 
ner in which the case of the sufferers is 
stated, is peculiarly appropriate, and renders 
the document well worthy of perusal. It is 
as follows :-— 


“ The distressed case and request of the 
suffering people commonly called Quakers, 
humbly presented ; 

** Showing, 

“That according to accounts lately given, 
above fourteen hundred of the said people, 
both men and women, are continued prisoners 
in England and Wales, only for tender con- 
science toward Almighty God that made 
them. Many under sentence of premunire, 
and many near it, not for refusing the duty 
or substance of allegiance itself, but only be- 
cause they dare not swear; others under 
fines on the act for banishment ; many on 
writs of excommunication ; besides some hun- 
dreds have died prisoners, many by means of 
their long imprisonment since the year 1680, 
as it is judged; thereby making widows and 
fatherless, and leaving poor innocent families 
desolate, in distress and sorrow. These two 
hard winters’ confinement tending also to the 
destruction of many in cold holes and jails, 
their healths being greatly impaired thereby ; 
besides, the violence and woful spoil made by 
merciless informers, on the conventicle act, 
upon many convicted, unsummoned, and un- 
heard in their own defence, both in city and 
country. As also on qui tam writs, and 
other processes, for twenty pounds a month, 
and two thirds of estates seized for the king ; 
all tending to the ruin of trade, husbandry, 
and industrious families; to some not a bed 
left, to others no cattle to till their ground, 
or give them milk, nor corn for bread or 
seed, nor tools to work withal. And all 
these, and other severities, done under pre- 
tence of serving the king and the church, 
thereby to force us to violate our consciences, 
and consequently to destroy our souls, which 
we are very tender of, as we are of our peace 
with God and our own consciences, though 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. And 
notwithstanding all these long sustained ex- 
tremities, we, the said people, do solemnly 
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profess and declare, in the sight of the Heart 
Searcher, that we have nothing but good will 
and true affection to the king, praying for his 
safety, and the kingdom’s peace. We have 
never been found in any seditious or treason- 
able designs, as being wholly contrary to our 
Christian principles and holy profession. 

“And knowing that where the word of a 
king is, there is power, we in Christian hu- 
mility, and for Christ’s sake, intreat that the 
king will please to find out some expedient 
for our relief in these cases, from prison, 
spoil, and ruin. 

** And we shall, as in Christian duty bound, 
pray God for the king’s welfare in this world, 
and his eternal happiness, in that which is to 
come. ¥ 

“ London, 2nd of 1st month, called March, 1684-5.” 

Nearly four months elapsed and the wished 
for relief had not yet arrived. In this situa- 
tion of affairs G. W. found himself concerned 
to go to the king again, and taking with him 
his friend Robert Barclay, they had a full 
conference, in which James promised them 
speedy redress. ‘They presented him with a 
written account of their sufferings, and of the 
different methods by which they were perse- 
cuted under acts of parliament designed to 
apply to others, but which by an unfair con- 
struction were made to bear on Friends, and 
also of the wicked conduct of the informers. 
This was in the form of an address to the 
king and parliament ;‘and some time after 
G. W. and Gilbert Latey had another inter- 
view with the king, in which they obtained 
his sanction for laying it before parliament. 
This interview was soon followed by the 
grant from the king of “a comprehensive 
warrant or commission to the then attorney 
general, Sir Robert Sawyer, on behalf of the 
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partial hearing to both parties, they seemed | sioners did materially amend their report in 
ready “ to gnash upon them with their teeth.” | consequence. 

George Whitehead proceeded very me-| Some further informetion was given to the 
thodically in his charges, beginning with | king relative to the cases ina letter ; in which, 
those cases in which informers had sworn! having referred to the mal-practices of the in- 
falsely, producing each Friend’s case in or- | formers, as stated in the report of the com- 
der, and calling upon the parties concerned | missioners, the Friends concluded by earnestly 
in each to appear together. Numerous cases | entreating the king to put a speedy stop to the 
were fully established, in which the informers | cruel proceedings against them. Our author, 











had sworn against Friends for being at meet- 
ings which they were not at; also for hold- | 
ing meetings at certain places and houses, | 
where no meetings had been held ; and they | 
were also proved to have sworn upon trust, | 
from one another’s false and presumptuous | 
information. These ‘several cases of false | 
swearing occupied six broadsides ; and there | 
were numerous cases of excessive distraints, | 
accompanied by force and violence. So} 
many instances indeed, says George White- | 
head, ‘* we gave to the commissioners on the | 
first day, of the horrid abuses of the informers, | 
that they seemed almost weary with hearing | 
them; matters of fact being evidently proved | 
against the informers to their faces, and to} 
their great shame and confusion.” At the | 
first meeting they did not get through one 
fourth of the charges; and a subsequent | 
meeting was held, at which, though they did 
not get through half the cases, the commis- 
sioners thought they had ample grounds on) 
which to form their report to the king. 
George Whitehead wished them, seeing the | 
charges of false swearing and violence had | 
been so fully proved against the informers, to | 
discourage or stop their further proceedings ; | 
but this the commissioners thought was with- | 
out their province. 

The informers were of course greatly en-| 
raged against George Whitehead ; and they | 





with,all his coolness and moderation, seems 
unable to repress the feelings of his virtuous 
indignation, against the system of plunder 
allowed to be carried on under pretence of 
law, by the informers. “ A company,” says 
he, “ of loose, irreligious, profligate wretches, 
have been encouraged and suffered to plunder, 
rob, steal, break houses, commit burglary, tear 
away and make havoc and spoil of their neigh- 
bours’ goods, to serve the church and king / 
What protestant age or church can parallel 
such barbarities and cruel persecution ? How 
scandalous to church and state were such 
agents |” 

This scandal, however, was on the eve of 
being removed. Whether the king was sin- 
cere or not, in his professions in regard to 
liberty of conscience, Divine Providence was 
pleased so to overrule events, as tended to 
the ease of the suffering members of Christ’s 
church, who dissented from the established 
worship. “The king,” says the memoir, 
*‘ was at last induced so far to afford us relief 
from those devourers, by signifying his plea- 
sure to some of his subordinate ministers, 
magistrates, &c. to put a stop to the destruc- 
tive persecution ard spoil, made upon us by 
the informers.” “ Their unjust trade and 
gain being discountenanced by the justices 
and the quarter sessions, in London and Mid- 
dlesex, as well as other parts of the kingdom, 


sufferers, including the several sorts of pro-|so threatened him, that some of his friends | and discoveries made of their wickedness and 


cesses and convictions under which they were 
suffering.” This order for release was dated 
the “ 15th of March, 1685-6,” a little more 
than a year after the accession of James to 
the throne. Immediately on its receipt G. 
W., though much indisposed in health, set 
out on a journey in order to see it carried 
into effect, and through divine help was en- 
abled to perform the service, to the great joy 
of many who had long been prisoners, and to 
his own peace. 

This desirable object being attained, George 
resumed his labours with the king, and pro- 
cured the appointment of commissioners to 
hear the complaints of Friends against the 
informers, tnagistrates, and priests, who had 
been their principal persecutors, with the 
view of putting a stop by the royal authority 
to their unjust proceedings. The commis- 
sioners authorised him to summon before 
them all persons whom he wished to have 
examined, and having carefully collected the 
evidence in about fifty cases of unjust pro- 
ceedings, the day was fixed for the hearing. 

On the day appointed, a great company of 
informers were collected at Clifford’s inn, 
doubtless under feslings of no little chagrin ; 
but when they saw a large number of the 
usual objects of their prey coming forward, 
to charge them with injustice and cruelty, 
before commissioners who would give an im- 


were afraid of their doing him a mischief. | 
He was however no way intimidated: “1}| 
told them,” says he, “that I feared them | 
not; nor what they could do; for I was | 
bound in conscience to make them manifest | 
to the government: they should not deter | 
me, by their threats, from appearing before | 
the highest authority against them.” 
George Whitehead had several interviews | 
with the commissioners, in which he laid be- | 
fore them the cases which had not been en- | 
quired iato. On one of these interviews they | 
showed him, at his request, the draft of their | 
report; when he was surprised to find, that | 
instead of stating the plain matters of fact, | 
in regard to which they had to enquire, they | 
had given their opinion ag to an easier way of 
dealing with the Quakers in future. George | 
Whitehead remonstrated with them, for thus | 
deviating from the points on which they were 
directed to report to the king; when “ one 
of the commissioners told him how hardly 
they were put to it to draw up their report, 
being sent to out of London, by some great 
person or persons of the church, and much 
requested to report nothing which might dis- 
able the informers, or put them by from their 
great service to the church !’’ George White- 
head however pleaded for justice being done 
to them, by a report as to matters of fact 
being made to the king; and the commis- 





injuries, some of them were forced to fly ; and 
others turned to beggary.” 

As during the severe sufferings which they 
had been called to endure for conscience’ 
sake, the Friends had exhibited a remarkable 
instance of Christian patience ; so also, when 
their enemies, the mercenary informers, be- 


|came destitute, did they exhibit a no less 


striking instance of Christian forgiveness. 
The Friends, though they had been so se- 
verely impoverished by the proceedings of 
the informers, did not hesitate to supply the 
wants of these worthless creatures in their 
destitution. George Whitehead gives an in- 
stance of this kind in his own case. “ After 
the trade of informing was over,” says he, 
“‘ George Hilton, a notorious informer, came 
to my house, complaining to me that he was 
to be a servant to a great person, but wanted 
clothes or money to buy him some; where- 
upon I gave him something, being willing to 
render good against evil; he having been a 
very injurious adversary against myself, and 
many others of our Friends: however, I was 
comforted that the case was so well altered, 
as that from taking away our goods by force, 
these poor wretches were fain to come and 
beg of us.” ‘Thus did these Christians heap 
the coals of charity upon the heads of their 


enemies. 


(To be continued. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
TO A FRIEND. 


“In all their afflictions, He was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them.”’ 

When cares, like clouds, come o’er thee, 
Afflictions spring like thorns, 

Think there was One before thee, 
Who greater grief hath borne. 

Jesus! the heir to heaven's high throne, 

Trod the dark wine-press, all alone ! 


In deserts drear behold him, 

With thirst and hunger tried ; 
Whilst the fell tempter told him, 

To move his faith or pride, 
All of earth’s power, wealth, glory, see ! 
*Tis thine—if thou wilt worship me. 


Christ conquer’d—thenceforth trying 
Each path of pain or ill, 

Beside the sick and dying 
He chose his portion still ; 

That feeling all infirmity, 

He might our Mediator be ! 


The wounds of evil healing, 
Binding the broken heart, 
Eyes of the blind unsealing, 
Rending death’s chains apart, 
O’er every form of human wo 
Did the Redeemer’s mercy flow ! 


In sickness, sin, or sorrow, 
Outward, or mental pain, 
The stricken soul may borrow 
Health, strength, and peace, again ; 
For near this fountain’s healing tide 
The angel ever doth abide! 


Fast from the youthful spirit, 
Earth’s beacon fires recede— 
The things we would inherit, 
Leave us in hours of need ; 
And oft our tent unshaded stands, 
As on the desert’s burning sands. 


Yet there the Lord will meet us, 
(As Hagar found of old,) 
There gushing springs will greet us, 
Refreshing, pure, and cold ! 
While hopes, like Ishmael, left to die, 
Revive beneath faith’s beaming eye ! 


“ Trust in the Lord for ever !” 
However dark the way 
Through which he leadeth, never 
Cast thou thy shield away. 
“ Onward,” thongh “ few and far between” 
Thy hours of joy and rest have been! 


If through the paths of glory— 
If for the gifts of gold— 
If for fame’s deathless story, 
Man toils with pains untold! 
Why should the Christian's strength go down, 
Who strives for heaven’s immortal crown. 


L. M. H. 


Thomas Story, who was an able advocate 
of the principles and practice of the religious 
Society of Friends in his day, has these re- 
marks :—‘* We dare not presume to pray unto 
the Almighty, till we have a sense of the 
assistance of the spirit of his Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Intercessor and Medi- 
ator between God and man; since the most 
holy man that ever was ought not to bow in 
his own name or power, but in the name, vir- 
tue, and power of Jésus.”—Journal, Folio, 


page 267. 


I hope it will be written on the tablets of 
your heart, in characters not to be effaced by 
ambition, avarice, or pleasure, that the only 
sure and certain happiness to be found on 
this side the grave, is a consciousness of your 
ewn rectitude. All peace and homefelt joy 


are the reward of virtue. And there is no 
applause in this world worth having unless it 
is crowned with our own.—Sir J. E. Wilmot 
to his son. 


Grease for Wheel Axles.—A_ valuable 
material to diminish friction, not only in 
carriage wheel boxes, but in all machinery 
whatever. The composition was first used 
in the iron works on the Boston mill dam, 
and consists of soapstone finely pulverized, 
and mixed with grease and soft tallow. It is 
an excellent application, a real anti-friction- 
ist.—Maine Farmer. 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH, 14, 1835. 





The British government, not content with 
the suppression of the slave trade, and the 
abolition of slavery within its own territories 
and jurisdiction, appears constantly to keep 
in view, in her negotiations with cther 
powers, the extinction of those enormous 
evils throughout the civilised world. In con- 
firmation of this, we insert the following ex- 
tract from the New York Mercury of the 
5th instant :— 


Suppression or THE Stave Trape.—We have been 
favoured with Madrid papers to the 14th instant, con- 
taining the convention of the 28th June, between 
Spain and Great Britain, for the suppression of the 
slave trade. It comprises fifteen articles. 

The Ist article declares anew, on the part of Spain, 
that the slave trade is now and henceforth entirely 
and completely abolished, in all parts of the world. 

By the 2d, the Queen of Spain binds herself, as soon 
as the exchange of the ratifications of this convention 
takes place, and afterwards, from time to time, as ne- 
cessity may require, to adopt the most energetic 
means to prevent her subjects and flag from being 
employed, in any way, in the slave trade; and espe- 
cially she binds herself’ to promulgate in all her dom - 
nions, two months after the exchange of ratifications, 
a penal law, which shall subject to severe punishment 
all her subjects who, under any pretext, shall take any 
part whatever in the traffic of slaves. 

Article 3d provides that the captain, master, pilot, 
and crew, of any vessel condemned as a guod prize by 
virtue of the stipulations of this convention, shall be 
severely punished, agreeably to the laws of the coun- 
try of which they are subjects ; as likewise the owner 
of the condemned vessel, unless he can prove that he 
had no agency or interest in the exped’tion. 

Article 7th provides for the establishment of two 
mixed tribunals of justice, to be each composed of 
equal numbers of Spaniards and Britons,--one of them 
to be stationed in some territory belonging to the Bri- 
tish government on the coast of Africa, and the other 
in one of the Spanish colonial possessions. The de. 
cisions of these tribunals to be without appeal. 

Article 8th stipulates that the mixed commissions 
appointed by virtue of the convention of the 23d Sept. 
1817, shall continue their functions, and that their de- 
cisions shall be without appeal, for two months after 
the exchange of ratifications, and until the mixed tri- 
bunals provided in article 7th shall be definitively 
established. 

By article 9th it is provided, that in case of any de- 
viation from the stipulations of this treaty, or the in- 
structions annexed to it, by any cruiser of cither nation, 
the other shall have a right to ask satisfaction ; and in 
such a case the guvernment to which the cruiser be- 
longs, shall be bound to institute an enquiry into the 
matter complained of, and to inflict upon the com- 
manding officer a punishment proportioned to the vo- 
luntary transgression he has committed. 

Article 12th provides that the negroes found on 
board a vessel afierwards condemned by the mixed 
tribunal, shall be subject to the disposition of the go- 
vernment by whose cruisers she was captured ; with 
the understanding, however, that they shall not only 





be immediately set at liberty, and continued free, but 
that the government to whom they are delivered, shall 
give exact information and dates respecting their state 
und condition, if required by the other, to the end that 
the faithful execution of the treaty in this respect may 
be secured. 

The other articles contain various stipula- 
tions, mutually binding upon the respective 
parties, for the due enforcement of the treaty, 
which we have not thought it expedient to 
copy: 

Evening School for Coloured Women. 

The evening school fsr the free instruc- 
tion of Coloured Women, recently opened in 
Green’s court, being now full, an additional 
school for their gecommodation has been 
opened in the third tory of the second house 
in the Girard row, Market street, above 
Eleventh. 


We understand that the “ Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Child- 
ren,” in consequence of the encreased num- 
ber of applications for admission into the 
Adelphi school, (which is exclusively for 
coloured children,) have concluded to open, 
in the lower room of their house in Wager 
street, an infant school, to be under the care 
and control of their board of managers, pro- 
vided sufficient funds can be obtained for the 
purpose. 

As the income of the Association is insuffi- 
cient to meet the current expenses, it has 
appointed a committee to collect subscriptions 
in aid thereof, and any contributions from 
those disposed to assist in conferring the 
blessings of a good English education upon 
that destitute class of our fellow citizens, will 
be gladly received, and faithfully applied. 
They can be sent to Geo. W. Taylor, office 
of “ The Friend.” 

Not long since we announced that a cheap 
edition was about to be printed of Dymond’s 
Inquiry into the accordance of war with the 
principles of Christianity. Our readers may 
now be informed that the edition is completed, 
and may be had of George W. Taylor, at the 
office of “ The Friend,” or of Nathan Kite, 
in the room below—price by the single copy 
twenty-five cents, or by the quantity at the 
rate of twenty cents each. 

WANTED—An apprentice to the Curry- 


ing business. Apply at this office. 





Marriep at Friends’ mecting house, Upper Darby, 
on fifth day, the Sth instant, Georce Pennock of Phi- 
lacelphia, to Saran, daughter of George Sellers, of 
Delaware County. 
it Newport, R. I, the Ist ultimo, at the 
Friends’ meeting house, Eowarp Ear.r, of Worces- 
ter, to Ann B. Burrum, daughter of David Buffum, 
uf Newport. 
in Leicester, Mass., on the 30th of 9th mo., 
at the Friends’ meeting house, Harvey Cnase, of Fall 


River, to Anna Eanve, daughter of Silas Earle, of 
Leicester. 











Departed this life on the morning of the 3d instant, 
afer a short and severe illness, Wittiam Fouwexs, in 


the 77th year of his age, for many ycars merchant in 
this city. 
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